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 Eharacteristics.” 


Tue above is the title of an article in the essays of Thomas Carlyle, 
which, though purporting to notice some contemporary works, is, in 
substance, the exposition of a peculiar doctrine of the writer. This 
doctrine the author terms the “ Unconsciousness of all healthy vital 
action in Man.” Laying down the general proposition, that “ the healthy 
know not of their health, but only the sick,” which is the physician’s 
aphorism, he applies it equally to all mental and moral action. He 
claims that as no knowledge of the human system would have been de- 
manded had it always been sound, but that all men would have remained 
in blissful ignorance of their bodily structure, so, too, the perfection of 
the mind and moral nature lies in their unconscious action. 

The perfect state of man, under such a system, would be as follows. 
He would not be conscious of his bodily health, for he has never ex- 
perienced disease. However strong the pulse beat, or the nerves tingle 
with health, the perfect man knows not of his health, for he has no 

memory of disorder with which to compare it. So, too, the healthy 
mind grows up in its intellect by no painful experience of laborious 
thought. Reason and imagination wake up to a pleasant life of action, 
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unconscious of any past struggles for freedom. The intellect is uncon- 
scious in such a state, for its own experience of perfection is its whole 
history. Thus with the moral nature. The perfect man finds himself 
a worshiping being, with religious emotions springing fresh from his 
soul; but he is not conscious of his moral nature, for his whole history 
has been a pure life. Such is Carlyle’s perfect man, as derived from his 
theory of “ unconsciousness.” Such is his Man of Eden. And his doc- 
trine, while confined to the Man of Eden, is a harmless and beautiful 
one. 

But our author stops not here. He claims that his principle of “ un- 
consciousness” is the test of the healthy man in actual life; and the re- 
sult of his theory, as applied to the actual man, he sums up in the pro- 
position, “inquiry is the beginning of disease.” Such is Carlyle’s theory. 
Before proceeding to his application of this theory to the various phe- 
nomena of mind and morals, we must state our entire dissent from his 
doctrine. 

At the outset, his analogy between the mind and body, will hold suf- 
ficiently neither in the case of the “Man of Eden,” nor of the actual man. 

The perfect man, (as we have described above,) may be as unconscious 
of his mental and moral perfection in one sense, as of his bodily health. 
In other words, in both cases there will be no knowledge of imperfec- 
tion with which to compare either. But there is another sense in which 
the perfect mind is conscious, where the perfect body is not, nor can be; 
and this difference results from their different natures, which renders 
a complete analogy impossible. Thus man can be conscious of no 
bodily action which produces health. Not so with his mental or moral 
operations. Let him be animated with a train of thoughts, or ravished 
with a glow of imagination, though in this case he ean trace back nei- 
ther feeling to their final causes, yet the trains of thought and imagin- 
ation remain; and it is with these that philosophy has, or pretends to 
have, to do. Of these he must be conscious, whether he will or no. If 
a man thinks, he goes through a process of which he cannot but be 
conscious, and which, when studied out, constitutes his mind’s philoso- 
phy. So too with moral action. The religious man must be conscious 
of his emotions, and it is only these emotions analyzed and comprehended 
that constitute moral philosophy. We, therefore, object to our author’s 
proposition that “inquiry is the beginning of disease,” even in the case 
of the perfect man. We have no reason to suppose, as our author does, 
that “had man remained in Eden there would have been no metaphy- 
sics.” It would not indeed have been necessary to clear perception of 
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intellect that he should have studied his own consciousness; yet, a per- 
fect mind could hardly have avoided it. We, at least, have reason to 
believe that the perfect mind of Eden would have found the highest ex- 
ercise of its powers in the contemplation of itself; while we cannot see 


with Carlyle that such inquiry would have been the beginning of disease. 
Our author is wrong in his analogy, then, because it is impossible for 
man’s inward life to be unconscious of its operations, while his body is 
and must be unconscious of its own; and thus his theory of “ uncon- 
sciousness” will not apply to mental and moral operations in a sense 
which will subserve his argument, that “inquiry is the beginning of dis- 
ease.” Much less will his theory apply to the actual man ; for all human 
education is founded on laws derived directly from a study of con- 
sciousness. All moral growth proceeds from the cultivation of moral 
sentiment, the knowledge of whose existence is derived from conscious- 
ness. We know indeed our author only claims that as man approaches 
perfection, does his vital action become unconscious of itself. But even 
here we do not see that intellect will forget its own laws, though it may 
unconsciously follow them in its exercise. Man certainly never forgets 
the education that has reared him. 

We must confess ourselves totally unable to make Carlyle’s theory 
consistent in any sense. In the case of the perfect man, the body and 
mind may be unconscious of their health, only because there is no op- 
posite to give the term a meaning. But this doctrine has no applica- 
tion to the actual man. And in any other sense there is no such thing 
as unconsciousness in mental or moral operations. 

But to obtain more light on his theory we will now turn our attention 
to some of the author’s applications of it. And, first, we notice his 
opinion of reasoning or logic; in reference to which he says, “the 
healthy understanding is not the logical or argumentative, but the in- 
tuitive ; for the end of understanding is not to prove and find reasons, 
but to know and believe.” He here seems to suppose that the logician 
reasons by a different faculty from other men; the standard old fogy 
opinion of logic. He must either mean this, or else, according to his 
doctrine, that the logician has really found that he has a reasoning 
faculty, and is in an “ unhealthy conscious state.” He, of course, means 
the latter, for the former has nothing to do with his theory. 

Now, we would like to know the difference, in respect to conscious- 
ness, between the perfect logician and all other reasoners. Each must 
certainly be conscious of his reasoning faculty. Men are not born rea- 


soners—nor grow up to it unconsciously. They grow up to it grad- 
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ually ; they improve by successive steps. And why? Because they 
derive light from past processes. Finally, indeed, they strike the point 
of an argument unconsciously, but it is only habit. But the logician 
uses forms forsooth, and is therefore mechanical. Beware of him, or he 
will deaden your free spirit with the clogs of earth. Flee him, or he 
will formalize your soul, and the flashing light of intuition will but glim- 
mer in the distance. Thus plaintive does Carlyle seem to talk when he 
bids us beware of the logician. He would teach us, indeed, that “the 
end of understanding is not to prove and find reasons, but to know and 
believe.” This is the old expediency of learning to swim before going 
into water. Know and believe but follow no train of reasoning, lest 
your inspiration forsake you for dabbling in “ wherefores.” Thus Car- 
lyle reduces us to impossibilities. He would have a perfect end, while 


scouting the means. The only apology that he gives for such a paradox 


is summed up in this sentence—* Manufacture is intelligible but trivial 
—creation is great and cannot be understood.” Just as if the formal 
reasoner could understand the mystery of intuition better than the in- 
formal one. Because men have found the outward expression, and 
base rules upon it, we see not that intuition will yield less of her crea- 
tions than before. Carlyle ranks the debater in the lowest order of 
thinkers, with no reason according to his theory. For, as we have just 
said, the reasoner is just as unconscious of the mystery of intuition as 
the poet or artist, who, he says, are the true thinkers. There may be 
objections to logic; men may place too much reliance upon it; but Car- 
lyle has not found it guilty, at least of his indictment. 

Equally unapplicable to his theory, is his distinction between the 
orator and the rhetorician. “The orator persuades and carries all with 
him, he knows not how ; the rhetorician can prove that he ought to have 
persuaded. The one is unconscious as if he had no system; the other 
knows that he has a system.” Thus Carlyle renders unnecessary the sci- 
ence of Rhetoric by one stroke of a quibble. The orator may be uncon- 
scious in two senses. He may be so perfect that his very perfection is 
an unconscious habit ; he may be unconscious of those remote causes, 
which make oratory of magic influence, as the reasoner and poet are 
unconscious of the mysteries of intuition and imagination. But when 
he denies an intelligible philosophy of oratory, or admitting this, denies 
the utility or possibility of realizing it in practice, he makes Demos- 
thenes and Chatham to have been misguided men, a conclusion which 
the result of their labors seems amply to refute. The natural is cer- 
tainly always superior to the artificial ; but we could never criticize the 
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latter, were we not amply conscious of the former. The artificial can 
never be objected to, while it is striving for the natural. And the true 
rhetorician, if we understand Whateley aright, does not give rules to 
orators, but derives his rules from orators. 

We speak finally of Carlyle’s application of his doctrine to the moral 
conduct of men. Here, too, he says man must be “ unconscious,” and 


he expresses his own exhortation in the words of a higher authority— 
“Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth.” We 
should say here that our author’s principle works well against spiritual 
pride, while he is the same as ever guilty of his old quibble. It is quite 
essential for a religious mind to be humble, but we should doubt very 
much the genuineness of that religion which is unconscious of the stand- 
ard of right and wrong; for oar author’s principles amount to this in 
the case of the actual man. For though religion may become almost 
an unconscious habit, it can become so only through a long reign of both 
conscience and consciousness; and a habit of religion can neither de- 
stroy past memory, nor do away, in this world, with the necessity of de- 
ciding between right and wrong. Our author, in his hurry to get the 
religious in a blissful state of unconsciousness, would divest them of 
even conscience. He confounds spiritual pride with a necessary con- 
sciousness, and here lies his quibble. 

Our author next endeavors to apply his doctrine to society, with as 
little success, we think. We shall not follow him there, as his opinions 
change not their hue with a wider application. 

We shall conclude our notice of his essay with his curious opinion on 
metaphysics and evidences of Christianity. And here we notice more 
particularly the chief thought that runs through the essay, and which is 
its whole inspiration. It is expressed at the outset-—* inquiry is the be- 
ginning of disease.” Carlyle loves action—genuine, soul-inspired ac- 
tion. He cares not what is its philosophy or end. He is fond of the 
heroic ages. He loves martyrs better than their principles. But ages 
of heroism pass and must pass away ; for their type of humanity is too 
strong and coarse ; they represent but half of man, and that under un- 
natural stimulation. Then comes reaction, the rebellion of nature, and 
men disenchanted of dreams and their spell, must build up their hu- 
manity on a truer inspiration. Then comes inquiry. This, too, has its 
extremes. This sometimes refuses to acknowledge the limits of nature, 
and spends its energy in vain speculation. Losing its hold of positive 
faith in principles, it wanders in chaos, where hope has no promises. 
Such is the mad inquiry which Carlyle would shun. Hence he depre- 
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cates the existence of metaphysics as a science, and would have no 
“evidences of Christianity” sought out and written. He is afraid lest 
Christianity shall dissipate itself in metaphysics. That there is always 
danger that religious speculation and theological discussion shall weaken 
the practical Christianity of an age, few will deny. That there is great 
danger that speculation shall transcend its limits, every one admits, 
Such dangers are conditions of moral discipline. But it follows not 
that no “evidences of Christianity” are to be sought out; for faith is 
founded on reason, and Christianity, as a doctrine, must have its philos- 
ophy. 

But our author’s opinion of metaphysics is the most singular thing in 
the essay. He considers the pursuit of such a science as “an attempt 
of the mind to rise above the mind,” and compares it with the attempt 
of the athlete to lift himself. He seems to suppose that the metaphy- 
sician must necessarily pry into the mysteries of the soul; and then cer- 
tainly his comparison would be right. But metaphysics is properly no- 
thing but facts derived from consciousness, and their philosophy observed 
by reason. It seeks not for ultimate but immediate causes. But Car- 
lyle only views it in the light of “ forming a theory of the universe,” and 
he justly shrinks from the consequences. But futile is his attempt to 
stop the rational inquiry of the soul into its own being; for the human 
mind was formed to know; and Carlyle’s wild lament over mad philos- 
ophy, infidel ravings, and schoolmen follies, will never frighten it from 
this sublime aim of its existence. 

Such is Carlyle’s essay on “ Characteristics.” His main doctrine he 
has failed to make even plausible, or at best, has only succeeded in 
making but partial and half-meaning applications. Yet, if he has failed 
in his doctrine, he has succeeded in writing a manly and eloquent essay. 
There run through it thoughts which thrill and amaze by their sublime 
energy of spirit. Nor has he failed in point of the highest truth. He 
has paid a high tribute to manly action and heroic faith, which over- 
shadows with its truthfulness a hundred false theories. He has por- 
trayed in beauty and strength the living force of human character, 
which may flourish, though creeds are false, but which creeds of them- 
selves can never build up. He has written the essential truth of human- 
ity; and as you read, you feel its spell, and are almost ashamed to 
complain or even think of his theory. It is eminently a poetical essay. 
It shows deep insight into those living energies which make up the sub- 
limity of action; and we finish reading no other production with more 
faith in humanity than Carlyle’s “Characteristics.” 
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The Chree Advertisements. 
By ¢%. IT. 


“ Cessat voluntas ; Non alia bibam 
Mercede. Que te cunque domat Venus 
Non erubescendis adurit 
Ignibus ingenioque semper 
Amore peccas.” Horace. 


As flies th’ inconstant sun o’er Larmon’s hill, 
So pass along my troubled soul by night, 
When hung in Selma’s hall the harp is still 
And notes of bard no more my heart delight, 
The tales of old—and all my sense excite 
To thrill respondent at the voice of years 
Long fled, before me rolling back their flight 
With all their deeds; my feeble spirit hears— 
The passing mem’ries grasps and sings away her tears. Ossian, 


Reaper, do you ever dream? If so you can sympathize with me 
who am absolutely haunted with nocturnal marvels and magnificent som- 
nalia. YetI pray you, do not think that all these visitors are unwelcome. 
Though they come with a startling splendor and surprise, some are beau- 
tiful—beautiful in their terribleness, as a mountain cataract fringed with 
gay stalactites of crystal, and a smile of scenic enchantment is about 
them like the grandeur of Vesuvius blazing over the Bay of Naples on 
some summer midnight when the heavens are bending around it in all 
their deep, biue peace, and the starry calm is on the sea. No—let me 
dream—for oftentimes my visions bring living pictures as they pass, and 
when I see how homelike and how familiar many of them show, I know 
they are not chimeras of madness nor bugbears of disease. I call them 
teachers of things to be, which drop into my soul their sweet wisdom 
by night, and inspire my reason with so strong a hope of their fulfill- 
ment, that I would rather starve than cease to expect it. 

Reader, are you a prophet? If so, you can have no sympathy with 
me who am no prophet, yet you can aid, perchance, to interpret those 
freaks of dreams by which Memory and Faith are made to come together 
and bring all their harlequin train to mind—by which the style of Time 
is preconceived, and “ Behold it shall be” is lost in “Now it came to 
pass.” 

Methought it was the evening of a charming summer's day in the 
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year 1903!—A year of peace and plenty, and the fru‘ts and corn of 
it, and the beasts and birds of it, and the air and sunshine of it, seemed 
a great deal happier and better than ever before. 

Upon the verandah of a commodious mansion in the suburbs of one 
of the seaport cities of New England, sat three old men enjoying the 
delicious sunset, and talking of the times of their youth. The portliest 
of the three, a hale and jocund Judge in spectacles, was Niles Brotherby, 
the proprietor of that fine homestead, and the venerable pair who ap- 
peared to be guests, were Thomas Crumer and Philo Blynn, his old 
classmates and bosom friends. Nearly half a century had passed since 
their last meeting—where in the pride and hope of their first manhood, 
they bade each other “God speed,” and told how much they meant to 
achieve. Now they were done with all this, and, met at last in the twi- 
light of life with gray heads and honorable titles, they sat down together 
to recount what they had done and suffered. “I presume you both 
recollect,” ‘said Judge Brotherby, “the three matrimonial advertisements 
with which we amused ourselves in our College days?” “Indeed we 
do,” replied his companions, “ and,” continued Blynn, “I have particular 
reasons for remembering one of them.” “Perhaps we all have,” re- 
turned the Judge, smiling with more meaning than he chose to express. 
Crumer nodded affirmatively. “Come, Blynn,” said he, “you shall 
give us the whole story.” “I will relate my part of it on condition 
that you tell me yours when I have done,” answered the willing doctor. 
This was agreed to, and he forthwith commenced the following narration : 

Sometime in the Spring of 185-, there appeared in the columns of 
the Old Tribune, then in the height of its own and its founder’s glory, 
a notice to the following effect : 

“A young New Englander, of high standing and good character, who has 
nearly completed his course of education, and is soon to enter a profession, 
wishes to marry a girl of attractive person and elegant manners, possessing a 


moderate fortune, and not over nineteen years of age.” 
Address “ Philo,” Box No. 112, P. O. 











You will readily recall this, and indeed much more of the first chap- 
ter of this adventure of mine is well known to you already; but you 
will allow me, for the sake of the ecnnection, to touch upon it before I 
proceed with the after particulars. 

“ By all means, dear Blynn, go back to the starting place,” said the 
Judge. 

Well, as I was saying, this advertisement appeared, and replies to 
it poured in from all quarters. I chose from among them, as you re- 
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collect, a letter on pink paper from a little fun-loving maiden of the 
“Old Bay State,” with the nom de plume of “Ellie ;” and you remember 
how modestly she described herself to me, and in what a quiet, unpre- 
tending way she answered all my questions, and how I negotiated with 
her for an exchange of daguerreotypes, and she promised to send me 
her’s if I would set the example, and then a long interval of silence 
ensued, and we broke the ice again, and I sent her a packet with my 
picture in it, and waited months before I could prevail on her to return 
the compliment; and what coy excuses she made, till as last she over- 
came her maidenly scruples so far as to intrust me with the promised 
token. "Iwas on the opening of an uncommonly bland Spring, that I 
received her portrait, and I was so exhilarated that I rushed’ home, and 
spun out no less than six quatrains of laudatory rhymes for her. I can 
repeat them even now: 


A star is on the mellow dawn, 

That tints the earliest day of Spring ; 

A smile is on the frosty lawn 

Where sweet the frolic West winds sing.— 

So, starlike, in a heaven as fair, 

A strange, bright eye has risen on me— 

A strange, bright smile more rich and rare 

Than Springtime’s primrose purity, 

From cheeks and lips is beaming where 

Young health and endless morning be. 
And Spring and morning, star and smile, 

And fairy lips and cheeks and eyes, 

I'll make my dear associates while 

Their light shall wake—their symbols rise: 

And can I lose their memory? Nay, 

They will be half my dreams the rather, 

And often as the vernal day 

Comes wafting up its winsome weather, 

I'll gaze upon thy face and say, 

“ The Spring and ‘ Ellie’ came together.” 


You remember it all, Tom, and you too, Nels. And how Tom would 
compare my present with a certain little treasure of his own which he 
carried in his sinister vest pocket, and called his “ snuff-box”—(though 
from the intimate relation it frequently bore to his lips you would 
have thought it contained “ patchouly” rather than “Scotch”)—and 
how we would hold them up in the sunshine together and discuss 
their merits and bet on the originals. Ah, Tom, we didn’t know much 
about the last half of the nineteenth century then, nor much about 
VOL, XX. 39 
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the manhood of Brotherby, Crumer and Blynn. Well, I found out 
Ellie’s name, you know, long before she told it me or knew anything 
about mine, but in order not to vex her or appear unfair, kept my in- 
formation to myself until I had sent her my card, and she had com- 
municated her name to me, with the accompanying hint that it might, 
possibly, not be new! "Twas in the prime of Summer that I went 
up to North Woodfield to see her. Carlton was with me. (What an 
old hero he was. You recollect his tragedy of “ Hamilton,” Tom, 
which we saw acted at the splendid new theatre, “Star Temple,” in Cin- 
cinnati, eighteen years ago.) He was to deliver a Poem in the village, 
per appointment, and well do I remember how capitally he performed 
his part there. Being acquainted himself in Woodfield, he introduced 
me, and once got me cornered where I could not help making a speech. 

There happened to be something of a crowd within hearing of my 
voice, and “Ellie” was among them! I saw her—I knew her, and outdid 
myself in Herculean efforts to make a favorable impression. By the 
help of immense quotations and (luckily “ crammed”) anecdotes, I think 
I succeeded. 

That night I arranged with Carlton (who knew Ellie’s family) to get 
me an introduction to my fair correspondent. He was to go to the 
house and propose a walk about sunset to a little grove just back of 
North Woodfield Centre, with herself and sister. There was no fear of 
any unwillingness on the part of the girls, for you know what a splendid 
looking fellow Carl was—with an eye like an eagle’s, a beard like an 
Arch-Druid, and a head like Jupiter tonans, and then aside from all that, 
what New England village maid would not be proud to be escorted by a 
Senior of College? Well, Carlton was to be walking thus and so by 
such a spot, and I was to make it accidental to be not far from that spot 
on a solitary walk of my own, just at the dusk of twilight. It was some 
minutes past seven when I saw the three moving up the road towards 
the grove. I lost no time, but succeeded in approaching them within 





speaking distance without being observed, just as they were passing the 
specified rendezvous. The road turned off there from its direct course 
with a sudden bend, and as soon as they had rounded it, Carl stopped 
to call his companions’ attention to the extraordinary beauty of the sky, 
and admire the general scenery of the place. On the right of the way 
rose a steep ledge up which a pass barely wide enough to admit two, 
wound deviously among the rocks, and widened into a romantic foot- 
path leading to the forementioned grove by a much shorter route than 
the main road. To secure the advantage of this last fact, as well as to 
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obtain a better prospect, the party determined to climb this path, and 
enjoy the frolic of a ramble across lots, Carl agreed to assist the girls 
up the ledge one at a time, and it so happened (of course) that he left 
Ellie behind and waited upon her sister first. This was my cue, and I 
walked around the bend without much delay, with a fine speech all 
prepared and at my tongue’s end. The maiden had stooped to pick 
some wild flowers when I caught sight of her, and she did not imme- 
diately perceive me. Her straw flat had fallen very prettily and negli- 
gently back and certain curls had taken the opportunity to play “hide 
and seek” with the evening breezes. 

I saw a color in her cheeks, and heard her hum a tune, and I really 
thought her very interesting. My time had come to speak, and pitching 
my voice to as delicious a contralto as I could command, I called 
“Ellie!” She started and saw me, but she did not scream nor faint. I 
took off my hat and drew near, with a deferential bow, but I was re- 
cognized—there could be no doubt of that, and though there might have 
been some little confusion on the damsel’s part, still she did not refuse 
to answer me when I asked pardon for my seeming intrusion. 

“You are quite excusable, Philo,” said she, giving me her hand; “I 
have been wondering why you did not come to see me. We are cer- 
tainly not to blame for anticipating a formal introduction, inasmuch as 
we have seen each others’ faces before,” and she smiled such a smile that 
I actually tingled all over. 

I don’t know why it was, and in fact I was almost ashamed of myself 
for the effect it had upon me, but somehow or other I cannot help feel- 
ing singular when I get into the sunshine of such pleasant looks as 
some young ladies can put on without taking any pains. Well, I 
scarcely need say that the greetings satisfied my highest expectations, 
and when we joined the rest of the party there were no strangers in it 
long. That night we separated in the character we had taken in some 
of our later letters—as cousins, and Carlton and myself went back to 
College the next day. 

I saw Ellie twice, you recollect, between that time and our gradua- 
tion, and we kept up a running talk all the time by mail, till it got to 
be quite a habit to us. After taking my degree I spent a year in home- 
travel, and then sat down to Hebrew. 

I had three objects in view when I traveled through the States—viz, 
to become acquainted with our great country, and to replenish my 
pockets, and get up a reputation (which I considered of great import- 

ance to me just then) by delivering lectures in the various towns 
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and villages through which I should pass. I told my destination in my 
letters to Woodfield, but could not, of course, give any definite informa- 
tion of my daily whereabouts during the year, so that I gave up thought 
of a regular correspondence while my projected travels lasted, hint- 
ing however that, a twelve-month thence, nothing serious preventing, I 
should be happy to be “ cousin Philo” again. The year rolled round at 
last, and I found myself threading the gravel-walks which led to Ellie’s 
home. Owing to a cause which I shall speak of anon, I felt no par- 
ticular impatience to see her, but I thought of her as an old friend, who 
had a claim on my regard for the romantic interest that invested her, 
and to whom I was under obligations for the pleasure she had afforded 
me, and so more from a sense of duty and honor than from anything 
else, I rung the bell, and called for “ Louise Platte.” She came, looking 
better than I had ever seen her, and wearing that same smile which 
had made me feel queerly two years before. We didn’t “meet as 
lovers meet” by any means, but cousins have a way sometimes to 
make themselves free and agreeable, you are aware, and we were not of 
a sort to miss the advantage which the prerogatives of that relationship 
(real or pretended) gave us, I assure you. I looked at Louise and she 
looked at me. I called her “ Eliie” and she called me “ Philo.” Then, 
when I came to ask myself what I was about, I found an odd sort of 
sensation lurking within me exactly as if I had loved that girl once— 
away back in some long ago time, I couldn’t tell when; and after her 
sister told me how she had missed my letters for the past year, and how 
seriously she had felt the interruption of our correspondence, and she 
contradicted it so poorly with blushes that belied her words all the time, 
my heart more than half repented of its apostasy, and came back with 
all its old partiality to the girls of Yankee land. The fact was, I had 
conceived a passion for a young Spaniard in New Orleans during my 
absence, and I thought myself utterly and irremediably charmed. Her 
name was Caroline de Arze, and she was the most perfect model of 
beauty, without exception, that I ever saw before or since, outside the 
galleries of the Vatican. She sung like a linnet, and had doubloons 
enough, I suppose, to buy half the City of Boston. I managed to make 
the acquaintance of Donna Caroline, and when I left the South I had 
permission to correspond with her, and a head as full of her as Pan- 
dora’s box was of plagues; but now—(how it should be so I couldn't 
say)—now I found myself undergoing a change. My pretty delusion 
melted off like frost work, and for the first time I looked at the matter 
philosophically. The result was, I grew positively ashamed of my 
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alien love, and saw in it only a conspiracy of passion and sentiment 

to make a fool of me. I never wrote to her again, nor heard from 

her afterwards. I remained at Woodfield a week, staying much of the 

time at Col. Platte’s, the father of Louise, for being now very well 

acquainted with him and his family, and liking their affable and pleasant 

demeanor to me, I felt more at home there than anywhere else. You 

would naturally suppose that Louise and myself grew intimate. Well, 

we did, and gossip said we were engaged, but we had never said any- 

thing to each other about it, and I, certainly, had not fallen in love. 

We always met and parted with cousinly kisses, but, surely, they had 

no very profound meaning. True, I made an inward juration after 

shaking off the chains of that Southern sorceress, that if I ever made a 
girl my wife she should be a Yankee girl, but then I was not ready yet 
to love such a one as.she ought to be loved, and there was no proba- 
bility that I should be ready till I had quieted my twin-tyrants, cacoethes 
scribendi and cupido peregrinandi, so 1 went home and got ready for a 
two years’ spell of study. My life at the Seminary was quiet and un- 
marked by any considerable events. Learning what I could, studying as 
much as I must, reading all I had time to and writing more than I had 
time to, I passed two years of the most leisurely, genial and peaceful 
retirement I ever knew, and that too in the midst of scenes that were 
ever lovely, and friends who were ever kind, but no sooner had I gradua- 
ted here than all my passion for foreign travel came over me with irre- 
sistible force. In less than six months from the day I took my second 
degree, New England and Philo Blynn, A. M., were ready to part com- 
pany. Ellie had spent some considerable portion of the interval, while I 
was pursuing my professional studies, in three distant cities of the West, 
and I had received but few letters from her in the time, but she had 
come home a short time before I was to start for Europe, and I went 
up to Woodfield to see her and say “good bye.” She was a good cous- 
in—for a make-believe one—this same Ellie—and I didn’t wonder that 
she expressed a good deal of solicitude for my safety, and said she was 
sorry to have me go. Our parting was tender enough, I suppose, con- 
sidering all things. She might have shed a tear or two. Indeed they 
told me so years afterwards, but I didn’t notice it then. Perhaps my 
eyes were wet too. They almost always are when I am taking a long 
leave of my friends, still nothing struck me as peculiar either about Ellie 
or myself when we parted. I might have been uncommonly dull at the 
time. Some are. But I remember that she kissed me, and I hurried 
away from the house without daring to look back. I don’t know why, 
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but some how I didn’t want to look back. I did not propose to her, 
Had no idea that she expected me to. Besides I hadn’t fallen in love 
yet, and I supposed that to be necessary. 

Well, 1 embarked for Europe with Ellie’s kiss burning upon my lips. 
I will not say that the memory of it caused me no uncomfortable 
thoughts, and that a pretty good share of my sea-sickness did not pro- 
ceed from other sources than the rocking of the vessel. However, [ 
got over the sea-sickness, and being yet young and enthusiastic, began 
soon to think less of the past. True, I could not destroy the impress 
of that parting kiss, nor did I care to. It was rather pleasant than 
otherwise, and the ever-present sense of it became a sort of companion- 
ship to me. I landed at Liverpool, and set out to travel over Old Eng- 
land and Scotland, and the provinces of the Continent. 

A year’s wandering metamorphosed my feelings so far that at the end 
of that period I found myself free to take every new impression, and 
ready for all varieties uf adventure. While stopping at Geneva, I be- 
came acquainted with a beautiful Swiss girl, named Beatrice Vallamar. 
Beatrice was a very wonder, as well for the brilliancy of her wit and 
her rare literary accomplishments, as for her personal beauty and musi- 
cal skill, and I fell incontinently in love with her. Laugh at me if you 
will, but situated as I was, a pilgrim from the free land of the West, and 
consequently in favor with her father, with a passion for the beautiful 
amounting almost to madness, surrounded by the Eden-like enchantments 
of Geneva and its lovely lake, and smiled upon by a young maiden to 
whose charms the cestus of Venus could not have added a tittle, so help 
me “angels and ministers of grace,” I couldn’t help it. Once en- 
tangled, however, I made no attempt to break away, and for three long 
months of the Summer and Autumn of 1861 I lived one cloudless and 
uninterrupted poet’sdream. Aspasia herself could never have conversed 
more charmingly and cleverly than this fair Swiss. Besides the Italian, 
French, and German, she talked my own language with ease, and with 
that voice of her’s she could make me weep simply by singing to her 
lute the “Switzer’s Song of Home” in her native tongue. When I told 
her I loved her, she laughed, (she knew it already ;) but when I talked 
of taking my departure, she would grow serious and change the theme. 
If I praised her home and country, she would ask me why I could not 
stay in Switzerland, and not return to my native land any more; but 
when I described America in raptures of patriotism, and asked her if 
she would not go with me there, she hung her head and was silent. 
At last she promised to be my wife, and in total forgetfulness of every- 
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thing else, | hastened to consummate the marriage before I crossed the 
Alps, so as to take Beatrice to Italy with me. Time flew on rosy wings, 
but, alas, it only hastened the visitation of a judgment which I did not— 
could not expect! In consequence of an untimely exposure, Beatrice 
caught a raging fever, and after little more than a week of suffering 
passed away in all her beauty, like the twilight of her own valleys which 
she had loved so well. I did not stay in Geneva longer than to see the 
last sorrowful rites paid, and the form of my lost idol deposited in the 
tomb of her fathers. 

I was wild. Manfred-like I went and wandered distractedly among 
the gorges of the Alps, till some shepherds found me and gave me food. 
After a few days, however, a party of muleteers came along up the 
Briangon pass, and I crossed over with them down to the fertile fields 
of Sardinia. I passed on to the Eternal City, and mused and mourned 
among her ruins till they seemed to lend a grandeur to my grief, and I 
felt my soul enlarge and strengthen for new and better endurance. 
I entered the Vatican, and gazing about me amidst its wilderness of 
marble gods, I almost intoxicated myself into a momentary forgetful- 
ness; but it was soon over. I visited Pompeii and Herculaneum, but 
all the manifold astonishments of their living graves did not bring me 
to myself. 

At last 1 went to Virgil’s tomb and sat down and wept there. My 
time had come to weep, and I had tears enough to spare, for through all 
the interval that had passed since Beatrice’s death, not a drop had 
moistened my eyes. I had felt the great floods of emotion come welling 
up and up, and struggling for discharge in vain, till my very heart- 
strings strained with the pressure, and threatened to give away. 

But now the time had come, and I abandoned myself to a paroxysm 
of woe. It did not last long. It could not. Disappointed passion and 
impatient will still waged fierce conflict with my better nature; but they 
soon fatigued themselves to rest, and when they had ceased, I arose 
calm and in my right mind. Having been wakened by my sudden ad- 
versity from a too sweet delusion to a too bitter truth, I had for days 
been a comparative stranger to reason. In a fortunate hour a melting 
mood came on, and I was saved. Reflection followed, and I saw that 
all was best as it was. I saw how blind my passion had been, how 
reckless and improvident my dream of happiness, how selfish my desires, 
and how absurd my choice I felt that I had wooed the Swiss girl as a 
child would risk his life for a flower of extraordinary beauty only to 
wear it on his bosom, and show it to his friends as a sparkling prize. 
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The higher question what a wife should be had not been weighed in 
the whole transaction. I saw that I must not expect life to be all a 
romance, and most religiously did I lay to heart these two lessons for 
the young which I had been so terribly taught: “Never fall in love, 
nor deem that necessary to subsequent happiness ;” and again, “ Never 
travel in foreign countries till you have taken you a wife, or have at 
least engaged one, for there will be scorpions in your footsteps and 
thorns in your pillow, if, instead of leaving your hearts at home for 
safe keeping, you take them with you for the romance of the thing.” 

And there by the tomb of Rome’s best bard I became a man again, 
The poison of my error and the pain of my calamity had passed away in 
its first bitterness, and I learned to suffer and be wise. But there lin- 
gers yet, my comrades, that strange living recollection which instructive 
sorrow always leaves. 


“Tt haunts me still, though many years have fled 
Like some wild melody——” 





and oftentimes when my old brain is tired with thinking, unseen hands 
touch the chords of Memory with mistaken kindness to soothe me, and 


“T hear a voice I would not hear, 
A voice that now might well be still.” 


But it lingers only as an instruction, and my consolation is that I have 
profited by it. Write the name of Beatrice Vallamar in that dark 
chamber of my heart, where no human eyes ever look in to question, or 
tones of the living ever wake a response. 

But to my story. Hopeful and resigned I turned from Maro’s grave, 
and after a few days’ longer tarry left the shores of Italy forever. I 
spent nearly a year in visiting Greece and the Holy Land, and returned 
home a stronger and I trust a better man. My roving disposition had 
been satisfied, and my youthful folly rebuked by the varied experiences 
of twenty-nine months in foreign lands. 

I was now thirty years old, and I felt myself qualified to choose a 
wife with some degree of discretion ; but being well schooled by the 
lessons of the Past, I resolved never to fall in love again. 

I had communicated with my relatives in America, and sent messa- 
ges to Ellie four or five times while in London by the Submarine Tele- 
graph, and once on my return thither from Palestine, just before I took 
the Boston Steamer for home. 





Let us now change the scene to a little village of New England, neatly 
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adorned with two church spires, a school house, and several rows of 
shade trees. 

It is near sun down, and all alone in that little school house, seated 
at her desk, the pale but pretty school mistress is writing—writing as if 
she was making her will. The neighbors say she has been pining away 
for the last two years from some cause or other; but, a fig for their 
rumors. We are not bound to believe a word of it. She has recently 
buried a very dear friend; and then too she has been shut up all day 
with a gang of noisy children, and is fatigued. What school mistress 
would not be, pray ? 

A man passes by the windows, but she does not see him. He turns 
the corner and walks softly towards the door. It is no other than Philo 
Blynn, your humble narrator. 

Having learned of Ellie’s whereabouts since my arrival in America, 
I had determined to surprise her by suddenly discovering myself before 
she was aware I had returned, and accordingly, coming up one fine 
afternoon to this village where she was teaching, I not only succeeded 
in finding the school house, but walked to her very door and looked in 
and saw her just as I have described to you before she perceived me, or 
dreamed of my being within a thousand miles of her. After surveying 
the unsuspecting girl long enough to satisfy myself as to her identity, I 
crossed the threshold and called her by name. 

She sprang to her feet in an instant, and her cheeks flushed as if with 
some sudden transport, but the surprise was too abrupt. 

The blood ran back to her heart as quickly as it came, and left her 
as pale as before. Perceiving her weakness I threw my arms around 
her, and supported her to a seat where I had the satisfaction of seeing 
her soon revive, and smile that same inimitable smile that had so often 
in years gone by, thrilled me with a silent, mysterious happiness. I 
gave back that kiss of hers which I had carried with me through two 
grand divisions of the globe, and she at length spoke; yes, she grew 
eloquent. There was abundance to be said, and she knew how to say 
it so that we had no lack of words, as long as the interview lasted, to 
express what was in our minds, I assure you. We talked of—but no 
matter what we talked of. Poets and novelists have sung and said 
enough about lover’s meetings to exhaust the subject. Let their 


«« sighs be soft and smiles be sweet, 
And pulses musically beat, 
40 
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And hands and lips and glances thrill 
With meaning power, 
And hearts converse when tongues are still,” &e. 





I have no wish to hazard my powers of description upon them. 
The twilight began to deepen, and the kine were heard lowing as they 
came from the pastures. The loaded humblebee went humming by 
with his “mellow, breezy bass,” and the cazonette of a whippowil 
from a distant coppice, gave warning that it was time to go. I quitted 
the school-house with Louise and accompanied her to her residence. We 
were engaged. 


Three months more had passed and the early fruit was ripe, and the 


holidays had come to all the schools. And what then? It was night, 
and 


“T had a dream which was not all a dream.” 


I thought I was present at a high festival in North Woodfield at the 
house,of Col. Platte. There were jolly old uncles with gold-headed canes, 
and bustling aunts, and little romping nephews and nieces, and some 
half a dozen congratulating neighbors mingled in with father, mother, 
sisters and brothers, to promote the flow of soul and help one another 
feel glad. In the middle of the group there appeared a maiden dressed 
in white, leaning on the arm of a young man whom I knew, and a 
very venerable person with a snowy ’kerchief came towards that fair 
maiden in white, leaning on the arm of that young man whom I knew, 
and Then a mist gathered over my vision, and I heard a voice 





like the whisper of a harp breathing close to my ear, “ Philo, dear, look 
at the sun rising.” “ Whose son?” I inquired drowsily, rubbing my 
eyes and turning over upon my pillow to see. 

My dream was a precious certainty. I was a married man. 
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TOWNSEND PRIZE ESSAY. 


The Sate of the Reformation in France: 


ITS CAUSES AND EFFECTS. 


BY WILLIAM ©. WYMAN, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Tue Protestant Reformation, when fully developed, had two eras in 
the history of its aims. The Ideal of the first era was to dispossess the 
human mind of old errors, and to introduce in their stead a new prin- 
ciple of truth. The Ideal of the second era was to give unity of pur- 
pose and a permanence of character to that principle, by expanding it into 
a system. 

The world will forsake old errors, when to the consciousness of a need 
of Reform is added the desire, strong and universal, that Reform should 
come. A Reformation will thus give utterance to the inmost yearnings 
of the age. 

To realize the Ideal of the second era, two conditions are requisite. 
The principle of truth, which a system may embody, cannot fail to prove 
acceptable wherever the need of it be felt. Yet the reforming power 
of that principle will greatly depend upon the character of the system 
which gives the truth its practical expression. To be successful then, 
so far as success depends upon itself, a system which purposes to reform 
a nation, must, in a measure, take its character from, and adapt its pre- 
cepts to, the natural, healthy tone of the national mind. In a word, it 
will first obey the law of Adaptation, which has regard to the diversities 
of the moral universe, as well as of the physical. 

And again, a system to succeed must know its own limits. It should 
strive with the single purpose of fulfilling its own peculiar mission. It 
should not be ambitious of speedily securing all reforms, but wait pa- 
tiently for the future to develop all its consequences. The privilege of 
rearing such a system belongs to the great and wise Reformer. 

It is a plain lesson of History, that the failure of the French Refor- 
mation may be justly regarded as the failure of a system. Not only 
does such an inference follow from the fact, that Calvin was the greatest 
system-builder of the age, but there exists a strong presumption that 
the form of the Reformation in France would naturally comply with the 
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preference of the national mind for the unity and harmony of a system, 
The principle of religious liberty entered France, then, as a system ; as 
a system it fought and was conquered. Its failure may be traced to a 
disregard of the two conditions that were essential to its success. Cal- 
vinism failed in France because of a want of harmony between its own 
spirit and the habitual tone of the French mind, and because of the 
direct opposition of its doctrines to the character and condition of the 
French government. 

As a man of intellect, Calvin was the first of Reformers, and eminently 
a French Reformer. Convinced that in the Scriptures alone could be 
found the source of divine truth, and in his own individual reason the 
only sure guide towards a knowledge of that truth, Calvin reared a sys- 
tem of belief, logical, symmetrical, harmonious. He went far beyond 
his great rival Luther in rejecting the mysteries of the Catholic Church. 
His aim was to vindicate the supremacy of reason in Divine revelation, 
as well as in the human understanding. Hence Calvinism sought the 
most radical reformation of the age. 

It is plain that a system thus constructed would forcibly appeal to 
the keen, logical, discriminating mind of France. In no European na- 
tion has the reasoning faculty been clothed with mightier power than 
in France. No civilized country had been better fitted by nature to ac- 
cept of the intellectual conclusions of Calvin than his native land. Thus 
the French Reformed Church always rested for its main support on the 
sympathies of the intelligent and educated classes. Hence sprang that 
deep, fervent conviction of the truth of their faith, which inspired the 
Protestants amid the severest persecution of modern times. Had this 
been all of Calvinism, the doctrines of the great Reformer would, for a 
season at least, have redeemed his native land. 7 

Yet only for a season could such a dogmatism, while unqualified, en- 
dure. Logic has its worst of tyrannies; and when a nation, mentally 
disposed like France, is serving such a despot, liberty will not long be 
waited for. While shrinking from conclusions to which Calvin had 
been logically led, France had but one more step to take ere the noble 
faith of her Reformer was wholly set aside. This reaction of the intel- 
lect was slow, but sure. Before two centuries had passed, the step was 
taken. 

But the spirit, which dwelt in this framework of logic, was decidedly 
at variance with the habitual tone of the French mind. The natural 
temperament of Calvin, confirmed by his profound views of human na- 
ture, and by his experience in life, gave to the practical part of his sys- 
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tem a sternness and severity which the French nation, as a whole, could 
not long endure. The same austerity of morals was likewise in keeping 
with the logical character of the Reformation. As Calvin reasoned 
fearlessly in Theology, so did he reason sternly and fearlessly in Ethics. 
But his reasoning in Theology was that of a Frenchman, in Morality, 
that of a German. 

His church discipline as well as his code of morals sought to purify 
and strengthen those elements of religious liberty already secured, and 
so seeking, they struck heavy blows at the existing abuses of the age. 
Calvin, whose mission it was to perfect the labor of others, to give unity 
and power to the new system of faith, strove earnestly for an immediate 
fruition of blessings that follow slowly yet surely from the fact of reli- 
gious freedom. Hence the spirit of his Reformation was too grasping, 
too ambitious of a complete and immediate triumph, to be long the mas- 
ter of the national sympathies. The worship of Geneva was cold and 
unimpressive when contrasted with the gorgeous ceremonies of Rome. 
Novelty could not long repress the cravings, which the French have 
always shown, for representation and effect. Calvin’s earnest desire for 
unity in the church imparted to his doctrines a degree of illiberality, 
which hindered not a little their general diffusion through the land. 
And though the records of the Reformed Church are adorned with in- 
numerable examples of learning and genius united with the most pro- 
found piety, yet is it true that the great heart of France was scarcely 
touched by the simple, earnest, serious warnings uttered from Geneva. 
Hence partially resulted the apostasy of many of the Protestant mil- 
itary leaders, whose example, like that of Henry the Fourth, fore- 
shadowed what the disciples of Calvin had still to suffer. 

The principles of the Calvinistic Reformation were yet more decidedly 
at variance with the character and condition of the French government. 
Since the close of the fourteenth century Centralization had become the 
great fact in the history of France. Monarchy had finally triumphed 
over the nobles, the hierarchy, and the municipal towns ; and when the 
Reformation was first introduced into France, it met with Centralization 
slowly yet steadily rising to its culmination in the despotism of Louis 
the Great. This change in the form of the government was not with- 
out its legitimate influence in moulding the political sentiments of 
society. The Reformation found the French people not merely sub- 
jected to a spiritual despotism, but willingly the slaves of a government 
that knew no law other than its own. France had not been severed like 
Germany into little, independent sovereignties, in some few of which the 
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Reformation might establish a footing; but the country had grown as 
a great whole, whose national sentiment was that of unity, and whose 
elements of freedom were daily falling before the progress of a central- 
ized despotism. Though monarchy had thus become supreme, yet be- 
tween it and the church there existed in France a union more intimate 
than in any other nation of Europe. This union of Church and State 
greatness was a Colossus which the Reformation never overthrew. 

In questioning the rightful supremacy of the Church, the French Re- 
formers threatened the absolutism of the King. “The recognition of 
an ecclesiastical form differing from that of the old church included, if 
not a conscious, yet an actual modification in the idea of the supreme 
power.”* The position which the Calvinistic Church assumed, soon 
after its introduction into France, was such as to give the court good 
grounds for regarding it as aiming at a restriction upon the civil power. 
While the essence of the Calvinistic doctrines, disposed as they were to 
submit all theories, whether on spiritual or political matters, to the ar- 
bitration of reason, naturally induced the Protestants to call in question 
“the divine right of Kings.” Calvin himself early pronounced in favor 
of an aristocracy. And again, the general principle that “the enfran- 
chisement of the mind from religious despotism leads directly to inquiries 
into the nature of civil government,”+ imparted yet more of life to all 
the political tendencies of the Reformation. The feeblest attempt at 
innovation, however silent it might have been on the subject of govern- 
ment, would undoubtedly have met with opposition from the Court of 
France ; but a system, with such obvious political aims as those of the 
Reformed Church, could not fail to provoke the hostility of a selfish and 
despotic King. It seems as if Calvin had not studied the political 
character of his native land any more deeply than he had its social 
character. No visions of such a statesman as Richelieu ever appear to 
have shaken the belief of the Reformer that his doctrines would ulti- 
mately triumph. No dark misgivings seem to have filled his mind, 
that ere long a terrible despotism would crush, as a political enemy, the 
system he had reared to redeem his land from a spiritual tyranny. 
Calvinism was, of all the forms of the Reformation, at once the most 
decided enemy of the old church, and, whether agreeable to the inten- 
tions of its founder or not, the bitterest opponent of the old maxims of 
government. 

The historical development of the Reformation is plainly illustrative 





* “ Ranke’s Civil Wars and Monarchy in France.” + “ Bancroft.” 
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of its tendency to antagonism with the royal power and the political 
sentiments of the people. The freedom of the Reformed Church from 
the supremacy of the King as well as of the Pope forms the basis of all 
the treaties that vary the terrible struggles of the religious wars. The 
famous edict of Nantes, though rightly regarded by the Protestants as 
the bulwark of their liberties, yet nourished in them a habit of insub- 
ordination, which the unity of France could not long permit. Such 
treaties rather deferred the settlement of the struggle than secured for 
France a lasting peace. And again, the nobles, who espoused the Pro- 
testant cause, sought from time to time an actual dismemberment of the 
kingdom, thus enlisting against their faith a natural and universal 
hatred. 

From the political aims of the Reformation result two facts greatly 
influencing its fate. Where centralization has invested the King, as in 
France, with an almost unlimited power, there will the attitude of the 
Court towards a new principle of development be of the utmost conse- 
quence to the progress of that principle. Hence an important reason 
for the different issues of the English and French Reformations; since 
the one succeeded, while the other did not, in gaining an advocate in 
the royal power. French history presents no fact more clearly than 
that, during the age of monarchy, no party could prevail unless united 
with the King. Not only did the Reformers never effect this union, but 
scarcely at all did they penetrate into Paris, that great focus of French 
centralization. 

In the earlier years of the Reformation, the Kings were its enemies, 
chiefly from religious motives. The intimate friendship between the 
Pope and the House of Valois, alliances with Catholic powers, and espe- 
cially a connection by marriage with the most bigoted of Catholic fam- 
ilies, served to maintain the King in continued hostility to the Calvinists. 
Yet, during this period, Catholic influence rather than the choice of the 
monarch directed the religious persecutions. Proverbially selfish was 
the policy of the French princes. 

But after the edict of Nantes, and when the political character of the 
Reformation had been fully developed, the Kings became its decided po- 
litical enemies. Richelieu crushed the Protestants as a politician and not 
as a bigot. Louis the Fourteenth revoked the edict of Nantes osten- 
sibly from religious motives; but is it not plain, that he hated rather 
those sentiments of freedom which found their only sanctuary in the 
hearts of the devoted Huguenots? Louis swept away from France the 
last remains of a noble Reformation ; yet how little did he think that 
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the gentle spirit of a religious liberty would be quickened by his intoler- 
ance into the avenging demon of revolution. The strong,central power 
of the French government, though often disposed to liberality, was still 
a mighty barrier to the progress of Calvinism. 

The second fact conducing greatly to the failure of the Reformation, 
was the connection of the Reformers with political parties and struggles. 
Heresy had been pronounced in France a crime against the State. The 
Calvinists maintained, that government, while it properly should be 
theocratic, had not the right’to enforce belief. A denialin point of theory 
was followed by a denial in point of fact. Persecution succeeded. The 
Protestants were driven by their sufferings to union and resistance as a 
party ; to which result led also the fact, that political ideas had become 
so familiar to the Calvinists as to suggest to them the possibility of dis- 
arming the government of its pernicious power. Their allies, the House 
of Bourbon, became Protestant only in name, and from political motives 
simply. The princes of that family consulted their own advantage as 
politicians, when amid the struggles of the religious wars, they deserted 
the Reformers almost without exception. Religion was made their tool. 
In the very ranks of the Huguenots themselves existed a division directly 
prejudicial to the interests of their faith, Those who fought simpl) for 
religious freedom yielded to the guidance of those whose aim was a po- 
litical reform. Hence resulted the rapid transfer of power from religious 
to political ideas. The successes of the Huguenots became political 
successes. The triumph of Henry the Fourth over the league was the 
triumph of French nationality and not of French Protestantism. The 
edict of Nantes might seem to usher in a day of promise for the Re- 
formation, but the sun of its prosperity was soon to set. The Calvinists 
took more and more the form of a party. Exciting by their efforts the 
bitter enmity of the Court and the lower classes, the French Reformers 
lost even the possibility, which before existed, of their faith becoming 
national instead of sectional. The Church of Calvin stood alone, de- 
serted by its selfish allies, its leaders fatally exposed to the corruptions 
of the Court, its followers overwhelmed by the wickedness of the age. 
Perhaps the Reformed Church may have sought the aid of faction to 
avert impending ruin; yet their policy was at the best a necessary evil, 
and ultimately suicidal. 

‘There was still a large class in France who hated not merely the spe- 
cial forms of Calvinism, but even the essence of the Reformation itself. 
This class comprehended the Catholic Church and its supporters. While 
exerting among the French the same mighty power as in other nations 
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to suppress the spirit of free inquiry, the Church had been rendered yet 
more efficient by its unity throughout the kingdom, and by its intimate 

connection with the royal power. The Kings struck the blows which 

the Catholic hierarchy had planned. Soon after the rise of the Calvin- 

istic System, the Church was armed for the work of persecution, by an 

internal renovation, by the introduction of the Jesuits, by the guidance 

of determined, unscrupulous leaders, and by unlimited assistance from 

abroad. Its wonderful organization was gifted with a spirit which sought, 
at any sacrifice, the ruin of the Protestants. The Kings might waver 
in their fidelity to the Catholic cause, the clergy never. That even the 
monarch was not exempt from the tyranny of the priest, is seen in the 
continued supremacy of Catherine de Medici, in the power of the League, 
in the compulsory abjuration of Henry the Fourth. Great and unfore- 
seen reactions of opinion are eminently characteristic of French history ; 
yet the French: historian can record no change more wonderful than 
that which resulted from the efforts of the Jesuits. The principle that 
two religions cannot and should not exist in a single state, was enforced 
by French Catholicism in the most terrible persecution of modern times. 
The cruelties of the Duke of Guise, the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
the Dragonnades of Louis the Fourteenth, hang a pall over the memory 
of devoted heroism never to be removed. Truly has the blood of the 
martyrs been the seed of the Church, but not where the heart of the 
persecutor has never relented, as in France. Yet persecution was in 
vain. Says Chateaubriand, “the day of St. Bartholomew made only 
martyrs. It gave to philosophic ideas an advantage over the religious 
which they have never lost.” 

Religious liberty thus failed of being formally admitted into France. 
Yet, is it not plain, that a principle so truly adapted to the needs of the 
age, could not by its failure be wholly shorn of its legitimate results / 
Apart from the usual influence which it exerted on all the nations of 
Europe alike, the Reformation in France was attended with results 
which serve not a little to render the history of that country the most 
wonderful history of modern times. The controversy between the 
Jesuits and Jansenism, though partially resulting from the independence 
of the Gallican Church, may yet be traced to Calvinism secretly under- 
mining what openly it could not conquer. The writings of Bayle, Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, and their followers, are justly held responsible for the 
atheism of modern France. Their hostility to religion is due to a per- 
version of the free spirit which Protestantism had bequeathed. Men of 
letters rose indignantly against the bigotry of the Catholic Church, but 
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they mistook the spirit of the persecutor for the spirit of Christianity. 
The age in which the Reformation fell was remarkable for the universal 
activity of thought. Freedom of inquiry on religious subjects had in- 
deed been outwardly repressed ; but its example was contagious. The 
common as well as the philosophic mind had felt its secret influence ; 
and when Catholic believers might venture to apply this principle to the 
theories of their Church, then came a change eminently characteristic 
of the temper of France—a change from implicit faith to utter skep- 
ticism. Free thought had been divorced from a belief in the realities 
of religion. Thus the Reformation indirectly, and-at variance with its 
natural tendencies, contributed to a Revolution in Philosophy, which 
brought into favor not merely infidel but democratic theories. Abso- 
lutism had lived its day in France. The free spirit of Calvinism had 
modified politics as well as literature and religion. It cast upon the 
troubled waters germs of a political emancipation such as France had 
long desired. The French Revolution gave an utterance to these two prin- 
ciples which sprang from the quickening influence of the Reformation. 
All that force of reason, earnestness of purpose, and a noble spirit of 
self-sacrifice could do, was done by the Reformation to win the heart of 
France. Yet atheism, withits chilling faith, and a political confusion that 
has terrified the world, are witnesses to the well-nigh total failure of 
the principle of Religious Liberty. 


ee 


PRIZE POEM. 
Che Sphine and the Pyramids. 


BY GEORGE PRATT, EAST WEYMOUTH, MASS. 


i. 
Wanverers in the golden Orient, 
Where the sacred river flows, 
Where the purple air of summer 
Wraps the soul in sweet repose. 
See the pyramids eternal, 
Lifting up their fronts sublime, 
Far above the wastes of nature— 
Far above the wrecks of Time. 
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II. 
Heeding not the flight of ages, 
Heeding not the hollow tread 
Of the countless generations, 
Speeding to the dusty dead,— 
Like immortal earth-sprung giants, 
They still rise supreme and vast, 
Throwing forth upon the Present, 
Shadows of a mighty Past. 


II. 
Underneath their towering grandeur, 
Clothed in dim mysterious grace, 
Gazing forth into the desert, 
Stands a calm unmoving face ; 
No sage (Edipus has ever 
Solved the secret of its rise, 
And it still in calmest silence, 
Asks this riddle of the wise. 
IV. 
Yet all dimly from the stillness 
Of the cities overthrown, 
Written not on fading pages, 
But on leaves of graven stone,— 
Like some wild and wondrous story, 


Heard with doubt and strange amaze, 


Comes a record of that glory, 
Which adorned the ancient days. 


V, 
Where the desert sands are flowing, 
Over ruins marred by time, 
Rose a city gorgeous, glowing 
In the light of that fair clime ; 
Palaces of princely splendor, 
Mingled with the templed fane, 
Huge embattled walls were throwing 
Massy shadows o’er the plain. 


VI. 


There, with sweetest love, were gushing 


Hearts of purity and truth ; 


These great hopes of fame were flushing 


Through the earnest souls of youth 
Men grew old and died, not doubting 
But the city of their birth 
Would forever stand, a wonder 
To the nations of the earth. 
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VIL 


But their cherished hopes have vanished, 
Like the shadows of a dream; 
On the Father of the Waters 
Shines no city’s gorgeous gleam ; 
For a mighty Persian tempest 
Swept the valley of the Nile, 
Overthrowing priests and people, 
Fretted fane and pillared pile. 


VIII. 

As the surging waves of ocean 
Vainly seek with sullen roar, 

To upheave the deep foundations 
Of the firm and rock-bound shore; 

So the sea of steel-clad warriors 
Smote in vain the rocky base 

Of the pyramids eternal, ( 
And the Sphinx’s wondrous grace. 


IX. 

But they stood near ruined Memphis, 

When the Persian passed away, 
When the sunlight of its glory 

Waned into the darkening day ; , 
Caring not for human passion, 

With its fruit of blood and tears, | 
They have marked, with front unblenching, 

All the changes of the years. 


X. 
On the stern old Roman Warriors, 
With their love-bewildered lords, 
On Mahomet’s fiery army, 
With its flash of gleaming swords, 
On Napoleon’s veteran soldiers, 
Shouting through the fearful fight, 
They looked down, unmoved, unbending, 
From their throne of silent might. 


XL 
Still they stand in solemn silence, 
Looking o’er the desert land, 
Round their feet will glow forever, 
Gleaming waves of Libyan sand ; 
Underneath their welcome shadow, 
Shall the Arab pitch his tent, 
And the pilgrim’s gaze of wonder, 
On their giant forms be bent. 
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XII. 
Ever teach they one great lesson, 

“ Vain are hopes of lasting fame,— 
We have stood through all the ages, 
Yet we bear no builder’s name ; 
Men, whose fame will ever brighten, 
Strove not for themselves alone, 
They have lived in deeds of virtue, 

Not in piles of speechless stone.” 


TOWNSEND PRIZE ESSAY. 


The Crue, the Beautiful, and the Good, the ultimate aim 
of Philosophy. 


Ir is an old maxim that Sciences are pyramids, the bases of which 
are history. True Philosophy promotes, in time, dim truths into great 
facts, and like the Sphinx, they gaze down the ages with calm, eternal 
eyes. 

And now from our age, a vivid point of retrospect, the summit of 
this pyramid of all resultant knowledge—an age preferring the practical 
to theory—active sympathy to monkish dreams—sturdy enterprise to 
philosophic reverie—an age filled with the echoes of ancient teachers, yet 
rigidly heeding the distinct tones of its own common sense—an age in 
which Philosophy entreats to be reallied to religious faith—from this age, 
may we, versed in social changes, the subtle laws of mind, and the secret 
forces, both outward and metaphysic, that have caused the ebb and flow 
of civilization, trace unerringly the web of Philosophy through all its 
mazes, up to Truth—note the lines running into knots of error, and 
those keeping on in the simplicity of their starting. 

We find that Philosophy, speculative or practical, has denied itself 
and cursed the race, when aiming not, for the True, the Beautiful, and 
the Good, which are one. The beautiful Greek word proves that Phi- 
losophy starts from God or Truth, for wisdom is truth, and to love wis- 
dom is to love truth. God is truth, and truth is beauty, for as Boileau 
says, “ nothing is beautiful but truth, and truth alone islovely.” Hence 
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the highest beauty in poetry and art is the strictest truth, and this is the 
intent of criticism. Plato deemed the Deity the archetype of all truth 
and beauty, or beauty itself, without mixture. Thus a vague sadness 
tempers the joy of the deep thinker, for the newly disclosed beauties of 
Science startle him from old ideals, uproot old trusted Jaws, calm his 
erring fancy ; for they are shadowy hints of the Divine Beauty, and 
cause the soul to sally forth into new hopes, warm into vivid faith man’s 
instincts after the True and Good, and save his intellect from error. 

Truth, Beauty, and Goodness, then, are unity or God. From Him, the 
starting point, all Philosophy proceeds, and to Him, as the object or sup- 
plement of all science, it returns; for it aims at knowledge, and there 
ean be no knowledge without Truth. Religion, then, is not an ally 
merely of Philosophy and dignified by it, but its ultimate and only end. 
They never conflict or embrace fallacies ; their aim is one—Truth—a sim- 
ple fact. 

If they seem to jar, Religion has become bigotry ; Philosophy, sophis- 
try or egotism. Thus, God or His truth, is the very spirit of Philosophy. 
Its first wisdom is to know this fact, and everywhere, without this pre- 
mise, it is false. 

In its best estate, it must struggle up through the ruins of our nature, 
with a little downstreaming light, and when tediously extricated, can only 
then just look above a horizon of wrecks. Around are false philosophies, 
licentious arts, delphic impositions, and wild mythologies, “ rudis indiges- 
taque moles,” but nowhere any eminent light. When Philosophy abjures 
egotism, becomes humble, it sees at length, through tears, the ray of 
Truth, which flickers not amid the general gloom, and exclaims in the 
joy of a just reunion, Amicus Plato, amicus Socrates, sed magis amica 
Veritas. 

This is true Philosophy, or the soul of the world turning after God and 
perfectness, that unites with man’s best instincts and emotions, gives force 
and law and faith to genius, breaks all school tyrannies, helps the dis- 
ciple to correct his master, dissolves the charm and rule of old false 
opinion, scorns all priestly jealousies of learning and pious frauds, and 
rebukes that rash faith in mere authority, which led Fontenelle to say, 
that with six Philosophers to support him, he would make mankind be- 
lieve the sun was not the source of heat. 

Starting thus from Eternal Truth, what is the full mission of Philoso- 
phy? Plainly to impel the race upward, by all right, mental, and phy- 
sical appliances; by inventing sure logic, sound morals, sound criticism 
in logic; by practical effort everywhere; by the junction of faith, reason, 
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experiment, and a pious dread of untruths and elaborate chimeras. 
Philosophy is the method of the world’s soul reaching beneath, around, 
and upward, for Life, Truth, Beauty, and Goodness. 

Philosophy has its youth, manhood, and old age. The soul of the race 
is the soul of the individual—must have the same growth, the same 
phases—must have Truth and Goodness, or dies. Let us trace this like- 
ness. 

As with Philosophy, so with.the individual, there are three periods— 
youth, manhood, and old age. 

The thoughts of the individual in youth are, without method, psycho- 
logic. It is the time of the soul’s expansion, not by chill processes of 
logic, but by vague longings after Truth, Beauty, and Goodness—after 
the Infinite. “ His untutored mind sees God in the clouds, or hears Him 
in the wind.” His conclusions seem true, for they are heart-conclusions. 
This is the period of Youth. 

In the second period, reason, an iconoclast, dethrones his deities, shows 
him he has recklessly deified not the True and Good, but what his soul 
wanted to be True and Good. His basis is to be laid anew, not with re- 
ference to innocent, isolated, childhood, but to the myriad stirring facts 
and laws of riper life. Hence he is impelled into abstraction—reason 
enacts new laws of conduct—no longer is he the sport of impulse. This 
period is critical for the man, and a period also critical for Philosophy, as 
we shall see—he may speculate too much, his mind proud, self-poised in 
this dizzy balance, is fascinated with itself, becomes egoism. Youth and 
old age are rarely atheistic. It is in the heyday of the intellect that 
danger lives. Then principles are as yet unapplied to life. This is the 
period of manhood. 

In the third period, experience scatters the gnomes of erring specula- 
tion, reviews old judgments, restores to life and piety the airy intellect ; 
and this is old age. 

Now, “the first ages are the youth of the world and of Science,” says 
Bacon. Philosophy is chronologic, not alone in the order of discovery, 
but in its laws of progress. As we have already intimated in its youth, 
it seems Psychologic ; in its middle age, Methodic and Dialectic ; in its 
old age, Experimental. In all these periods, which we will consider, it 
has struggled after the True and the Good, and modern science has 
gathered the fruits. 

One remark before passing to these periods. Strangely does the mind 

of a writer at times harass itself, and baffle its own attempt at outward 
expression, until a certain logical order and symmetry and truth dawn 
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through, and become transfixed in the written phrase. In such a time, 
the mind seems both a subject and an object. 

So Philosophy, in all periods, when not realizing outwardly its inner 
yearnings after Truth, Moral Beauty, and Goodness, has recoiled upon 
itself, consciously torn its own flesh, its ill humor, then started anew for 
the right. 

Tracing, now, the analogy between Philosophy or the world’s soul, 
and that of the individual, we find in the Psychologic period all human 
thought searched for an object of worship, embodying all the suggestions 
of native conscienee. The dictum on Sinai, “I am the Lord your God,” 
superseded for Judaism, the throes of new Philosophy. But elsewhere, 
Philosophy was a painful soul-query about a Supreme Unity, that 
should complete all its good aspirations, solve the problem of life—should 
inspire it. Confucius, the Vedas, the Zendavesta, all shot bolts far to- 
wards Deity, but they were only ejaculations, fell short, scattered, and 
founded Polytheism, for there was no revelation, no faith, no method. 

With the later method of Socrates, might they not have found God 
and eternal life ? 

Thus the soul of antiquity, failing to reach a being supersensual, the 
relief from all longings after Truth, Beauty, and Goodness fell into ma- 
terialism ; still aimed at elaborate definitions of worship; at Philosophy, 
but deified reptiles, or the human form shaped in horrible conceits. 

Thus, in the youth of science, the period of soul-thrill, of impulse, did 
gradual despair revolutionize judgment, make falsehood seem truth, de- 
formity, beauty, and depravity, goodness. Their creeds were full of un- 
truths; their architecture, of monstrosities, the union of human and 
brute features; their politics and public morals, of despotisms and 
horrors. 

But the age of Method, of orderly thought succeeds. Youthful fire 
yields to phlegmatic manhood—impulse to reason. Mathematics and 
nature are studied, and then is the twilight of truth. Yet Philosophy is 
still Mythology only. The gods hitherto antochthons, local, no higher 
than their pedestals, in time become sublimated into spirit. But even 
then, no exemplars of Truth, they have no moral Beauty, no Goodness. 
Phidias gave to his Zeus, imperium grandeur, but no benevolence, a hu- 
' man beauty, but not a divine. His critic and his lawgiver was his heart, 
and it erred, for Philosophy knew not true aesthetics, and had taught 
him falsely. 

Grecian art, when most philosophic, wrought only symbols of the 
earthly, not of the heavenly. Religion was only yet a graceful apotheosis 
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of heroes and hero-traits. Socrates and Plato, however, were busy with 
the science of Method, of logical truth, and left the gods to others. 

Well, now, is Philosophy filled with prophetic hope, for it will flash 
truth down the ages; will onward and onward, create from the dark 
crudeness of mind and nature a myriad forms of eternal good and beauty. 
It has found the crypt-key, and snapped the bolts of science ; has solved 
the problem of the world ; has found God! the Perfect Truth! Perfect 
Beauty! Perfect Good! Its eye flashes along its dynasty, foresees its 
liturgic power, its stately march, full of momentum, truth, and hate of 
anarchy. In every brief eclipse it will mail itself anew, recruit its sinews. 
What if the Stoic’s fatalism, the effeminate naturalism of the Epicurean, 
or the Pyrrhonist, losing sight of Truth and Good, adopt its name? 
steal its life-fire to kindle into faith and fame their dull, cold falsehoods ? 
What, though the Cynic, or the Mystic, would divert with trench and 
fosse, its right onward flow? They only float without specific gravity on 
its tide, or course round and round in eternal eddies of thought. These 
all looked at stars, but not the pole star of science. Their Philosophies 
began in logical conceit, and ended in a splendid madness! 

In the age of Dialectics, is the confluence of Christianity and Pla- 
tonism. But again, Philosophy strayed from Truth and Goodness. 
Hearty action must follow method; philanthropy follow theory. Now 
ought it to have wrought true politics—just criticism and Jaws and art— 
society’s moral codes. 

Philosophy had its pandects, its ready engines, every munition. But 
its towers frowned in gloomy silence—shot no quarrel, gave no signal. 
The scholastic force within, bickered over formulas, thought not of onset. 
Philosophy lives not in ghostly reverie. Anchorites and Stylites are 
monsters. 

It should have unmasked utilities—dignified social duties—built up 
honest diplomacy—founded national amities—quelled feudal hate— 
crushed the grim visor of tradition—flooded dark tyranny with light—to 
the down-trodden, given hardy muscle in place of aching nerve. But 
no; the llierarch curbed its sallies; bolted the door on its wide-tending 
truth, or planned shrewd conduits under ground, vents for its pent benevo- 
lence. Cloister and convent, succeeded to academy and porch ; cautious 
bigotry, to test inviting truth. 

But erring Philosophy still wore a pompous guise of truth. Men wrote 
logical phrases, empty of all truth, all aim at good—specious, and yet so 
pliant is language, they were artistic and plain. The reason then, proud 
of this difficult freedom from material truths, soared higher and higher, 
VOL, XX. 42 
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vanished at length into mystical nonsense, understood neither by itself or 
others. 

Thus in this time of logical tournay, erring Philosophy struck its own 
trail, made no progress. 

Before the age of Method closed Egoism had barred the helmet, and 
spurred to the shock against Truth—now grim and still, it rusted in its 
ignominious triumph. 

The first period was evidently one of ignorant conscience; the second 
of logical conscience ; the third, of logic without conscience. Politics, 
ethics, art, esthetics, all were hemmed in by one fact—hierarchy. 

In general, Philosophy has, up to this point, looked speculatively out 
upon humanity from an elegant abstraction. 

Let us finally search for the ultimate aim of Physical Science in this 
age of Experiment—this old age of Philosophy. 

Is it as the ardent scholar of Bacon might infer, mere human utility, 
a mere mechanic, temporal device, to better man’s temporal life? an 
atheism ; or is there in and around every physical fact and form, an ab- 
stract truth, beckoning to God, prophetic of Eternity ; a lesson of Beauty 
and Goodness, as subtle and as true, as the conclusions of reason, 
although concealed in matter ? 

An old Greek writer declares that nature is a vast symbol, and my- 
thology the complement of all genuine physiology. 

God is the complement of all true Physic. Philosophy aims not at 
the array and disarray of material forces for man’s bodily need, but to 
reveal those higher spiritual hints of Deity, of which matter is but an 
incrustation. Nature is a symbol of four principles—of Life, of Truth, 
of Beauty, of Goodness. 

Of Life. 

Every atom in the universe incessantly moves. Matter cannot move 
itself. It is the life, the energy of God, prevalent in every fact, never 
suspended. 

It is a symbol of Truth. 

This invisible energy, lest motion should meet arrest or conflict, has 
decreed fixed laws of affinity, of equilibrium, of attraction and repulsion. 
Motion must be insured by laws, fixed and true. Motion must be in 
line, curve or orbit; hence line and orbit are laws, forever sure, forever 
true, as mathematics, as God, and hence it is the symbol 

Of Beauty. 

For as Plato says, God in nature, geometrizes. Astronomy, botany, re- 
veal nothing but symmetry. Now, if nature is viewed as an atheistic fact, 
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apart from every Cause or Motor, there are no laws—can be no genera, 
no species. But if God is felt to be behind all, then everything is 


orderly, everything is beautiful—it is the beauty of God. 

Nature is a symbol of Goodness. 

For in nature God reveals not merely his attributes, but every contri- 
vance for man’s good. By abstract laws and secret analogies does He 
elevate the intellect and challenge the piety of man. And now, though 
Philosophy has often wronged man’s instincts after the True, the Beauti- 
ful, and the Good—scorned the exact order of his emotions, proved a 
misnomer, a fearful hypocrisy—though man has lost his first unity with 
God and unison with nature, and fitfully dreams, where first he calml y 
thought—and though error has ever clung to the intellect, marred its me- 
thod, inspired conceit, built fame on heresy ; yet there shall be a time 
when Philosophy shall be true and unsullied, and instead of a twilight, 
shall become a firmament, studded with the stars of hope, cheer, and 
immortality. 


Memorabilia Dalensia. 


THE WOODEN SPOON EXHIBITION 


Came off on Monday evening, June 11th. There was a fine attendance, and 

the exercises, we believe, gave general satisfaction. We rejoiced to see better 

order at the door than usual, and hope that on all future occasions there 

will be the same provisions. Davin P. Ricuarpson of Rochester, N. Y., pre- 

sented the Spoon; Sipney E. Morss of New York City, received it. 
PRESENTATION DAY. 

The exercises came off in the Chapel, on Wednesday, June 18th, at 10 o’clock 
A.M. The Poem, by Lyman D. Brewster, was beautiful and finely delivered. 
The Oration, by Apotrue Bartey, was a masterly production. We think it will 
bear reading with any that have preceded it. 

The usual exercises came off in the afternoon on the College Green. There 
was the annual amount of smoking jollification, wit, &c. The Class of ’55 are 
no more as to College. We miss their familiar faces and are sorry to part with 
them. We wish them honor and success in life. 

THE DEFOREST PRIZE SPEAKING 
Came off in the afternoon of Friday, June 15th. The successful candidate was 
ALEXANDER MoDonatp Lyon, of Erie, Pa. The Townsend Prizes were awarded 
to Carvin G. Curtp, of New York City, Ertsua Mutrorp, Montrose, Pa., Sran- 
Ley T. Woopwarp, of Wyoming Valley, Pa., Cnarres M. Tyzer, of Boston, 
Mass., Witt1am C. Wyman, Brooklyn, L. I. 
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SOCIETY ELECTIONS. 
The Election for first officers came off in the Brothers in Unity, Wednesday, 
May 30th; in Linonia, June 6th. The result was as follows: 


LINONIA. 
President, G. C. Rostnson, 
Vice-President, J. H. Worratt, 
Librarian, J. W. Swayne, 
Vice Librarian, G. TuckEr, 
Secretary, W. B. Witson, 
Vice-Secretary, J. M. Davis. 


We shall omit the list of Prizes for want of room. They will appear in our 


next number. 


BROTHERS IN UNITY. 
President, L. L. Patxz, 
Vice-President, C. Mann, 
Librarian, J. L. Wurrney, 
Vice-Librarian, E. Barrows, 
Secretary, J. B. Cone, 
Vice-Secretary, G. M. Boynton. 


SENIOR APPOINTMENTS, CLASS OF ’55. 


Valedictory, Joun E. Topp. 
Salutatory, W. D. ALEXANDER. 


Philosophicals, C. J. F. Auten, G. A. Krrrringr, G. Tatcorr. 


FIRST ORATIONS. 


S. CHItTENDEN, 
J. W. Harmar, 
J. R. Jansor, 


J. L. Mitts, 
E. SPANIER, 
P. H. Woopwarp. 


ORATIONS. 


L. D. Brewster, 
N. W. Bumsreap, 
H. N. Coss, 

F. Lyman, 

A. B. Mitier, 

F. W. Ossorng, 


J. C. Parsons, 
H. R. Stack, 
C. P. Stetson, 
G. Srewart, 
W. WHEELER, 
W. C. Wyman. 


H. A. Yarpiey. 


DISSERTATIONS. 


S. L. Bronson, 
H. T. Currrenpen, 
H. A. Dickinson, 
A. D. Hugues, 


W. L. Morris, 
C. R. Patmer, 
L. E. Stanton, 
W. C. Wuirremore. 


FIRST DISPUTES. 


F, Atvorp, 
J. B. ANDREws, 


J. Epear, 
C. F. Jounson, 


L. TaLLMADGE 


SECOND DISPUTES. 


J. H. ANKETELL, 


J. K. Mason, 


W. L. Avery, G. Porrer, 

C. Curistie, C. M. Tyee, 

H, W. Jonzs, W. T. Witson, 
L. A. Brapiey. 
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FIRST COLLOQUIES. 


J. H. Case, G. T. McGuer, 

E. Corning, R. C, SHoreMAKER, 

G. A. Dickerman, P. F. Warner, 

A. B. Frren, A. T. Waterman. 
SECOND COLLOQUIES. 

M. B. Ewrne, A. P. Rockwe tt, 

D. L. Huntinerton, F. A. SEELEY, 


A. J. Wittets. 


Edvitor’s Table. 


An excusable lassitude pervades the Editorial corporosity, as we sit down 
to indite something in the shape of a talk with our readers. Excusable—we 
say—for the late round of suppers and initiation festivities, so happily char- 
acteristic of the third term, have naturally entailed a reaction from the pitch 
of enthusiasm and hilarity to which our dignity was elevated. Not that we 
blame the entertainments, nor the societies, who act the part of entertainers, 
with one whit of the resulting ennuwi—far from it. We are by far too strenu- 
ous advocates of anything jolly to derogate from the deserved popularity of 
such a wholesome custom as eating good suppers and drinking good—cold 
water. We uphold our secret societies even in that much decried point of con- 
viviality. For what more conduces to good feeling between a party of fellow 
students than the consciousness that they are one flesh; é. e. have eaten of the 
same turkey? What more calculated to inspire feelings of consanguinity than 
the tingling of the same champaigne through the veins, of the various mem- 
bers of the company? We hold that the highest interests of Friendship are 
promoted by these much standard festivals. The whole worth of an entertain- 
ment of such a character consists in where eaten—when eaten—how eaten— 
and by whom eaten. 

The “ where eaten,” may be answered by either “ at the hall,” or “ at Scran- 
ton’s.” In either case a proper response—both places being set apart, the one 
partially and the other wholly, for such purposes. So no objection can be 
urged on that score. ‘“ When eaten.” In the dead hours of the night, when 
the noise of jocund hilarity and the flow of mirth may least disturb those 
whom a malignant fate debars from participating in the jollities. Can any 
more conclusive proof of good intention be demanded than this self-sacrifice 
to the feelings of others? This one point should set the matter at rest. A 
deference to the wishes of others so noticable should satisfy even those evil 
minded ones, (figuratively set forth in the fable of the “fox and grapes,”) who 
have used and even now are employing every conceivable means to overthrow 
what they must look upon with feelings akin to those of a Satan regarding 
paradise :— 
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“Base envy withers at ‘ another’s joy,’ 
And hates that excellence it cannot reach.” 


“ How eaten,” may be the pertinacious inquiry of some yet unsatisfied cay- 
iler. Why, sir, eaten and drank too in the full tide of unalloyed good feeling, 
and undisturbed by any harshness of envy or ill-will. And by “ whom eaten.” 
Ah, here we pause and call the “ Yale Banner” to our aid. See the lists of 
glorious names filed in stately double columns under the flags of glorious 
K. 2. 0. or far famed A. E.®. The question is disposed of summarily and even 
yet more conclusively will it be answered when the names of those of ’58, who 
shall take the guidance of the respective fraternities, shall have appeared in 
the next issue of that renowned periodical. We hold that college suppers of 
all kinds may be justified by the above mode of argument, which though imper- 
fectly wrought out may evidently be elaborated. If then the cause of our 
want of energy isahighly laudable institution, surely the effects may at least 
be excused. We with boldness then demand the sufferance of our readers. 


“O music sphere decended maid, 
Friend of pleasure, wisdom’s aid,” 


said we, as the notes of an ill-used violin escaped from an open window of one 
of the colleges—which one we dare not say. How truly did the poet say, 
“Friend of pleasure, wisdom’s aid!” On every hand Euterpe holds a sway, 
feebly contested by the sage Minerva, typified in the now defunct Owl club. 
Nor is the ear the only organ persecuted by this “ concord of sweet sounds.” 
The eye is caught by emblazoned intimations that “ Tyrolea” will hold a meet- 
ing at some place the name of which is lost in the maze of flourishes enveloping 
representations of chubby cupids well nigh bursting from their noisy attention 
to immense trumpets of a classic form. The roll of a kettle drum from the 
Atheneum mingles with the flute notes from north-middle; a general uproar 
of scrapes and whistles is wafted from the once “ Brothers’ Hall,” and the har- 
monious crash needs but the banished awfulclide of North College to be com- 
plete. Even the harmony that should exist between instructor and student 
is intruded upon by the harmonious spirit, as an incident which recently came 
under our personal observation can abundantly testify. 

We were lounging in one of the College buildings, (ambiguity is again neces- 
sary for obvious reasons,) on a chilly morning near the advent of the month of 
March. Naturally the glowing grate suggested glowing fancies of every descrip- 
tion—of poetry (!) and the arts. Music is our only accomplishment, however, 
and the two violins and the many-keyed flute, were soon seized by three enthu- 
siastic embryo Mozarts, and “the happy harmonies melodiously swelled” 
through the crannies of the ancient building. Absorbed as we were in the flow 
of gentle music, we noticed not that we were infringing on study hours until 
after repeated and neglected raps at the door, an august personage interrupted 
our enjoyment with, “ Mr. —, study hours, if you please.” Unheeded was 
the warning voice. “Mr. ,” persisted the intruder, “will you have the 
goodness to desist ; you are interrupting more diligent students in the prosecu- 
tion of their literary exercises.” Although we were loth to give up our diver- 
sion, and even though one of the trio showed a disposition to argue the point 
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and prove from the immutable principles of the philosophy of taste that one 
who could be interrupted in study or any pursuit by the “ passion-stilling” 
strains of our instruments, was “ fit for treason, stratagem, and spoils,” faculty 
authority prevailed, and the interloper was dismissed with apologies, followed 
(as soon as he had shut the door) by a volley of benedictions, Alas, for fancied 
security! The injured party heard the words of wrath, and shortly after, one, 
at least, of our number suffered the penalty of his imprudence. 

A friend of ours who rejoices in the soubriquet of the Sachem, entered our 
Sanctum a short time ago with an air of the profoundest mystery. In his hand 
he clutched a curious object which he triumphantly extended to us, bidding us 
guess what it was. We will remark by the way that the Sachem has a passion, 
completely Pickwickian, for antiquities, Any person entering the locality 
which he designates as his wigwam, will discern this fact. The ancient toma- 
hawk and scalping knife which adorn the wall, are only emblematic of this 
idiosyneracy, for his trade is not murderous. He smokes the calumet of peace 
as long as his constitution will submit,—for he is not a person 

That keeps his kitchen in a box, 
And roast meat in a pipe. 


Well, we gazed at the object, but could not determine its species. Finally, 
we ventured to inquire what it had been supposed to be. He informed us that 
the principal conjectures had been, a padlock and an inkstand, and added 
benevolently, that it should decorate the sanctum if we solved the riddle. 
After a short inspection, we gravely pronounced it to be a rat-trap, and we 
verily believe that if something almost providential had not occurred to pre- 


vent, he would have completely demolished the haunt editorial. He capered; 
he shouted ; he stood upon his head in his delight, and executed a variety of 
feats which might have elevated him to the highest position in any aboriginal 
tribe. As soon asthe significant motion of a cork-screw slowly waved before 
his eyes had quitted him, he informed us with a semi-solemn air, that the article 
was an ancient lamp “ which formerly swung in some old monastic cell.” But 
we only mention this incident as introductory to another topic. 

The Sachem was interrupted in his wild gymnastics by the entrance of a 
letter, in which he speedily buried himself. Soon we beheld two tears making 
their way down his cheeks. His lips convulsively twitched, as we knew by 
the motion of his long mustache. ‘“ What’s the matter?” we cried. He only 
pointed out the P. S. of the letter, and sighed. We read as follows: “She 
is married; gone to Oregon; and has two children—twins.” We gazed at 
the Sachem. He was working off his boots and rubbing his nose—sure signs 
of melancholy and despair. At length he kicked one boot out of the window, 
and the other into our manuscripts and shouted, “ that settles it!” Wethought 
it would settle something, but what the unfortunate being intended to accom- 
plish we failed of understanding. Yet we comprehended his situation. “Was 
it Angelina?” we asked. “It was,” gaspedhe We had seen her. We recol- 
lected how she appeared two years before—a diminutive maiden in black, We 
knew how many sonnets the Sachem had composed in her honor. We had 
made a partial computation of the sighs to which he had given vent. We sym- 
pathized and waved the cork-screw. The Sachem imbibed consolation and 
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became calm. A long time he sat in moody silence, and then rising and draw- 
ing on his one available boot, he slowly passed out of the door. As he disap- 
peared he uttered one expressive word—‘“ twins.” Here was another “ crum. 
bling of his ideal,” for he had made it a point to fall in love with every maiden 
whom he encountered, hoping to realize his pure Ideal in some of them. The 
next day he greeted us with joy in his countenance, and informed us that he 
was engaged. 

Speaking of twins reminds us of the baby-show, and we recollect a rhymed 
epistle which we received from the Sachem, descriptive of the event. We make 
a short extract. 


Babies were there from every state, 

In every state* of baby-hood, 

No matter what their fortune or fate, 

* ~ ” ” * a” ” * 
Babies whose size has caused many sighs 
From the weary nurses who stilled their cries ; 
Babies who Herschel-like talents display 

In searching the source of the milky-way ; 
Babies who ’ve learned to quietly rest, 

And breast life’s troubles without the breast ; 
Babies who first saw American light— 

As Emerald emigrants, when there ’s a dearth 
Of room aboard ship—three or four in a berth. 
They all were there in beauty so bright, 
Arrayed in their very best bib and tucker: 
Mr. Barnum provided for each one’s needs, 


And gave needed succor to each little sucker. 
” a” 7” * ” * * 7 


We have been thus far prolix, and doubtless borous, but we beg your pardon 
for it, kind reader, and, bidding you another temporary adieu, will close with 
the subjoined note from Mr. Kittles, whose new invention we noticed in our 
last. 


June 20th, 
Eprrors or THe Y. L. M. 


EstzeMep Sirs:—I am profoundly grateful. ’Tis all I can say. 
Yours, with expressions of the most lasting and never-to-be-forgotten obliga- 
tion, ai. me & 


We acknowledge the receipt of a volume of “Familiar Quotations,” from 
Messrs. Durrie & Peck. We have only cursorily glanced at it; but find it, as 
far as our observation goes, a valuable production. 





*Mr. B——, though not particulas about the patrimony of the infants, required 
that their origin should be in the State of Matrimony. 





